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Preface 


$ 


T his book, which continues my studics of Islam in Africa, is 
primarily a phenomenological study of the religious life of West 
African Muslims. My speciai aim has been to try to asscss what 
has been the rcsult of the impact of Islam, the way it induences African 
sodety, and, conyersely, the way the African community moulds the 
Islam it receives. It is concerned with what is, not what ought to be; 
' with the living beliefe and practices of particular peoplcs, not with the 
ideal of Islamic thought and practice. At the same time it cmbraces 
^ morc than the actual study of Islam in Wcst Africa since it is concerned 

■ ' with the way Africans have assimilated it, the degrce to which it fulfils 
their religious aspirations, and, where these cannot find eapression in 
x ■ Islam, in what directions they are fulfilled. 

Though a study of this nature, concemed with thc interaction of 
V cultures, is necessarily based on the past, the historical background has 
not been indudcd since the writer has completed a study of the history 
of Islam in Wcst Africa. A summary would only duplicatc thc material 
^ and prove inadequate since not all the conclusions accord with com- 
monly acccpted ideas of West African Islamic history and could not be 
clarified in a few lines. 

The material upon which this study is primarily based was collected 
duringa ycar’s survey undertaken in 1952 and sponsorcd by the Church 
Missionary Society and the Methodist Missionary Sodcty. In addition, 
it takcs into account secondhand information based on the work of 
others. Such a tour embradng such a vast area, inhabited by so many 
and contrasting peoples, has severe limitations. I do not clalm an exact- 
ncss of knowledge and insight into the rcligion of the many peoples the 
area embraces. That could only have been acquired by closc study of 
one group over a similar period. But to study one community would 
have been to deieat the aim I had in view. At the same time thc 
material collected was so copious that it actually proved an embarrass- 
ment and the exigencies of pubiication have necessitated my being 
severely selective. 

There are many elements in the treasury of my experience which 
have not found expression in this book. But the form in which the 
survey was conceived, carried out, and ultimately embodied in a book 
was unsuitable for a vertical as contrasted with a horiaontal survey. 
I do not think the material could have been collected without such 
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Geographical and Social Setting 


T he decp inHuence which gcography exercises upon man i$ as evi- 
dent in West Africa, where there are no outstanding physical 
charactcristics and where climate dominates, as in a country of 
extrcme contrasts like Ethiopia. Its central characteristic is thc vast 
savanna bounded by desert or semi-dcsert steppe in the north and rain 
forcsts in the south. In contrast with these boundary regions it oilers a 
type of cnvironment which lends itself to migrations, culture contact,’ 
and thc formation of new social and political groupings. It is not, there- 
fore, by chance that this savanna is the main historical region of West 



the rain and lcngth of the rainy season. During winter months the hot, 
dry north-casterly wind known as the harmattan blows. This then 











































constructed of carth and mud bricks; in the savanna, where good wood 
is rare, they are built of thorny wood and gramineous plants; and in the 
forest region wood, bark, and leaves are used. The most widespread 
type of house in the zonc between the Sahil and forest is the cylindrical 
hut with clay walls and a conical roof of straw supported by stays of 




































: without destroying the foundation, for these governments did 
■ reilect African political conceptions and could be replaced or 
) without upsetting sodety. 




















___...___ OJ ...id Tcd;i,speak thcir 

languagcs, and culcurally bclong to tlie Saharan rathcr tlian to thc Negro 
world, thcy arc not treatcd scparatcly. 

(i) Moors. Thc inhabitants of western Sahara are known undcr the 














temporary vi llagcs ofhutsand have bccomc so dark that they can hardly 
be distinguished from Songhay and Hausa. They are loosely grouped in 
federations of tribes under a chief {amenokll) who exerdses nominal 
authority. A system of dasses {ascrkam) divides the tribes into nobles 
{imoshar), pastoralist vassals {imghad), clerical clans {inislimm), Negro 
serfs {iUSn), and an artisan castc. Thc Tuareg are monogamous, 












red (wciiĕbt) and black ( baltbi ). The characteristic Fulbe arc the non- 
Negro nomadic heidsmcn.' These immigrants seem to have allied 
themselves with south Saharan Negro nomads (Laubc) and adoptcd 
their language. 2 Small groups live in regions no one elsc wants, likc thc 
poor savanna of Ferlo (Senegal), but the majority live among Ncgro 



Settled Fulbe bccome negroid and acquire new sodal attitudes and 
economic values centred on agriculture, though continuing to manifcst 
ethno-religious pride. This third stage marks the completion of the 
transition to an Islamic Sudan society. 


(ii) The Smrgahse group indudcs the Wolof (660,000), Tokolor 
(300,000), Serer (270,000), and Jola (135,000). The Wolof and 
Tokolor are entirely Muslim, but Serer and Jola arc adopting Christi- 
































































































cratic statc in thcsc highlands. 

Most peoples of the wide estuaries of the coastal region remain pagan, 
but they arc interpenetrated by Muslims. Two in particular, the Nalu 
(7,000) and Susu (320,000 in Guin^e and 50,000 in Sicrra Leone) 
whose original homeland was Futa Jalon, are almost wholiy Muslim. 
Half the Yalunka (Jalonke) of Sierra Leone, a branch of the Susu, re- 
main pagan. Others of the Mande linguistic group, to which the Susu 




















Bawki (Mamprusi), 
(Wala), and Ketc Ki 
The peoples who 





































































































































trading peoplcs, but their inUuence, being dependent upon other factors, 
has been unequal. Rarely have they obtained political power. An exccp- 
tion is the Dyula community of Kong who held a monopoly of thc 
weaving industry as well as commerce and uscd their cconomic powcr 
to obtain political control and even embark on conquests. In modern 






























































his subjccts remain 















without displacing the old. Further, the agents of Islamic radiation 
are people who, whilst possessing a supra-tribal outlook and higher 
cultural background than the animist, are African, who live happily 
in the yillage and take to themselves local wives. 

Three main stages in the assimilation of Islamic culture arc dis- 
cerned in animist sociedes subject to Islamic radiation. Discussion of 
these will help to distinguish apparent changes from rcal in any par- 



custom. Islamic religious terms and expressions are in daily use. SaJaja 
is employed for offerings to gods, diffcrentiated in the sense of ‘alms’ 










































unworshippcd sky-god whosc namc becomes a synonym for Allah as 
alonc worthy of worship, whilst formcr gods becomc subject or evil 
spirits; a point symboliaed by the neglcct or destruction of images, masks 
(ptrsma), boli , and other material supports of spirit. 


Chicfs often find it politicaUy expedient to bc accepted as Muslims, 
but make no fundamcntal change. They arc still pagans who have 
adopted outward aspccts of Islam, but they have not passcd the boun- 










































from the meeting of cultures are dynamic in charactcr. Islam and 
African cultures have a rcciprocal inAuence. As it sprcad among 
Africans Isiam was conditioned by their outlook and customs, but Islam 
in turn changed their outlook and customs. Conscqucntly every Muslim 
society varies in its understanding and practice of Islam. In adopting 
it people reject no more of their inheritance than is absolutely ncccssary. 































THB PROCESS OF REUGIOOS CHANGE 43 

through the Sudan from the Adantic coast to the Red Sea and find all 
Muslim peoples performing the same burial rites. Outward forms 
and symbols deeply induence inner life and the adoption of Islamic 
ritual leads eventually to reinterpretation of life by the Islamic values 
for which those symbols stand. 

The adoption of Islamic legal rcguladons transforms social institu- 
tions. Clergy insist as soon as they can upon certain minimum require- 
mcnts, chieAy connected with family life. Since an institution like the 
family has its roots in all aspects of life, changc from matrilineal to 
patrilincal family, or from communal to private ownership of property, 
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InAuence of Islam upon Ideas of the 
Supernatural and Human Personality 


he skctch of thc proccss of islamication given in the last chapter 
shows why such contradictory statements are made regarding the 
ratio of Muslims to pagans in a particular rcgion or within a cer- 
pcople and also about the depth of their Islam. For instance, one 
: states that all Songhay are Muslims, due to the foct that the 














‘hc has bcen comrerted’ is wun dgba , literally ‘he has submittcd’, and a 
‘convcrt’ is lagba , ‘onc who has submittcd’. Al-hijj 'Umar callcd 



2. THE IDBA OF THB SUPERNATURAL 

(a) Theology and Ritual 

Islam is not taught as a system of belicf but as a legal way. It is 
important to realizc that whilst Islamic law, including thc lcgal rcquire- 
ments of religion, is handed on by written tradidon and is therefore 
exact, the specihcally religious elements of Islam, conceptions about the 
nature of God and human personality, man’s relationship with God, 
and traditions conceming the Prophet, are handed on primarily through 




















, Ibn Khaldun 
by rational argi 























not approached by ritual in the old cult. 1 Nupe gave the impression of 
having had an original dual deity, S6k6, sky-god, and Gunnun, earth- 
god. a Ritual was conccntrated on Gunnun, hencc the stress was on 
the act, Gunnun ritual, and the personality of Soko was relegated to the 
liturgical background of other cults. Today belief in Gunnun has dis- 
appeared, but a disintegrated form of Gunnun ritual persists, whilst 
Soko has becomc a synonym for Allah. Similarly Abron (Ivory Coast) 
in contact with Dyula havc identihed their sky-god with Albh and 
relegatcd their earth-god to a subordinate place. The earth-god is the 
most important in ritual practice in the old rcligion, and it is always 



























































jinn. Clergy arc supposed to enter into rc- 
nn for thc purposc of divination and magic. 1 


















and thereby drain the colour out of religious lifc. Beliefs held by peoples 
who have been recently inHuenced by Islam (N upe in Wcstem Nigeria; 
Mende, Temne, and Susu in western Guinea) will be outlincd first 
and then those of the more deeply islamiaed (Mande, Hausa, Songhay, 
andTokolor). 

Nupe believe that man consists of three principles united in one body 
or ‘form’ Inaki): rdyi {orldyi) eternal soul, i:he earth-bound soul, and 






































































;h the soul remains until it is refertilized by Spirit 















relatively limited, beinj 
initiation. Conformity 
wcll-being of society. 























INFLUENCE 


behaviour is thought to be supernaturally punished. Charms placed on 
crops work the same way, whether they are Muslim or pagan, in bring- 
ing calamity upon the thief. Supernaturai forces are neutral in csscncei 
whether the result is good or bad depends upon what you do or avoid 



been decrecd, thcrcfore cntcrprisc is not neccssarily inhibitcd. This 
attitude to lifc docs not in practice find itself in conAict with belicfs in 
divination or the employment of protective charms. 

Actual behaviour in relation to the moral sanctions of Islam could 
only be discussed in rclation to particular peoples, or sections of socicty, 
as, for example, the contrast between clergy, traders, and cultivators in 





























a negativc quality. God is suprcme will and powcr. I 
not bc limited by ethical ideas of His holiness. All tha 
mitted (halel) and all He does not wiU is tabooed ( 
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Institutional Islam 

I. 0RGANI2ATI0N OF THE ISLAMIC CULT 
A LTHOUGH Islam docs not have a saccrdotal body it has itsclergy. 

L\ Islamic socicty is a religious society and lcadcrs of tlic cult 
1 V and interpreters and teachers of religious law acquircd a rolc 
analogous with that of European Middle Age clcrks. Thc tcrms 
‘derk’ and ‘deric’ are employed throughout tliis book in ordcr to 
avoid the associations of the Frcnch marabout. Thc dcrk is primarily 
a lettered man, but marabout has a spccial mcaning through its 












Hausa use milam, ‘roaster’, for any deric, but if they want to implya 
distinction they will employ any suitable adjective: laratmn mllamt, 
‘small derk’, balban mslami, ‘big derk’, mllamm ‘royal chaplain’, 














to obtain his permission before pcrforming marriagcs and burials. 

In Nupeland the clerical class is known as ind milmi ‘cleric’, 
from Hausa mllam). Each district mosquc has onc of cach of the follow- 
ing: mSnh (lit. ‘chief deric’) the chief inidm, his dcputy the naytmi 
(Ar. nltil), madiu (?), and kitstu (recitcr). Thcscall havc functions at 
the wdziin or Friday Qur*Snic interpretations. Towns itc dividcd into 
wards within which one deric is recogniacd as ward-hcad. ViIIage 
dcrics are under the district mSnko and pay him a pcrcentagc of their 
fees. In Futa Jalon the parish is called misidi and lias an almdmi at the 
head. The most important dergy are the ftdil, legal expcrts, thc local 
heads of mosques are the tamsir (Ar. tafsir =miifassir, ‘commentator’), 
then the serim, and the tabĕ charged with teaching. 

A characteristic of Islam is its mobility. The mosquc is only exeep- 
tionally a building. In villages, nomad camps, and town scctions it is 
simply a rectangle marked out with branches, stones, or low mud wall. 
In towns every local group has its mosque, though they are not casy to 
find since they are generally a room in a house or courtyard or raiscd 
square in the street. In some villages thc square has a fence of recds and 



groups of local and European styles. The characteristic Sudan archi- 
tecture reaches its highestperfection in the mosque as the largest single 
building. It is built in mud with sloping walls, projecting pylons, and 
crowned with pointed merions. Beside the building is a quadrilateral 

with broad pillars which leave narrow dark aisles, allowing only suffi- 
dent room to spread out a sheepskin. In front is a large courtyard, sur- 
rounded by a wall, where the congregation gather fbr Friday prayer. 
This style does not extend into Senegal (except parts of Futa Toro) 
where today the characteristic mosque is a hut of masonry or wooden 


























































peoplc of thc neccssity of purifying thcir sins by offcring alms; and it is 
they who, in default of a rcgularly constitutcd Islamic authority, now 
collect and share out the offerings . 1 Clergy arc dcpcndcnt upon alms- 
giving, for thc institution of waqf or hubus is unknown in West Africa.* 
The word sadaqa has spread widely and has played a great rolc in dc- 
sacraliaing the conception of sacrihcc. In animist rcligion sacrihce is an 
offering to a divinity to please, propitiatc, and sustain its energy, and, 
















:ural year. The Arabic 
;h most peoples have an 






































small fire shouting, ‘ Tesihirow * (*The New Year has entered ’). 1 j 
thc feast many (Hausa, Nupe, Mandinka, Dyula). have torchlight 
cessions and contests betwecn age-groups . 2 The explanation a I 


ved 


-sf r' 




























The next festival is the Prophet’s birthday' on 12th Rabl' al-Awwal 
(ioth in Hausaland). This is little celebrated by the people except m 
Bornu, but dergy gather in the mosques and hold redtals of the 'Iih- 
riniyySt of al-Faaa2l, the Ttkhmh of the samc poem by Abu Bakr 
Muhammad Ibn Muhib, and the al-KhairSt. In Futa Jalon 

the 'karamkot keep it as a day of fest and prayer and redte poems in 
Fulfulde in honour of the Prophet. 2 Dyula kcep it as a festival day 
when young men parade with arms and war equipment ‘to guard thc 
Prophet from his enemies’. The 26th Rajab, ‘when thc Prophct ac- 
companied by an angcl-guide visited the sevcn hcavcns and scvcn hells’, 
is observcd by somc clerics and is a recogniacd school holiday. On thc 
I4th Sha'bfin prayers are redted for deceased kinsfolk but gravcs are 

n °Ramadin is preceded by two days of festival (cf. Shrove Tucsday). 








until thc sijcty 
h placed in thc 













































































fied scrmons were preservcd by the adapation of Arabic cliaractcrs to 
their sounds through the use of special diacritical points. 'Uthman dan 
Fodio also composcd vcrse sermons in Hausa 2 but his mitiativc was fol- 
lowed by few others. Because of their exaggeratcd revcrence for Arabic 
u.„1„;„... aoainst the oractice of rccitinu vcrnacular 











Tisitcd the holy placcs throug 
as their goal were faced witl 























scorned on their returr 


Although the motiv 
the rich are muced. As i 
adhcrcnce to a world 
herents, from a petty 






























Hausa bsri spirirs may be mentioned. Saints are spirits with links with 
certain places (tree, hill, tomb). They travcl fastcr than light, visit each 
other, and arc hcard talking. They are amoral, do evil as well as good; 


at visitation ritcs (riySra) when correct procedure ar 
gift and sacrihcc are necessary. All these are characteri 
‘Maraboutisme’ is essentially subjection to a reli 

















‘Ubaid, sccond hcad of the Rldiliyya, ncar thc wcli of al-‘Afiya, is 
rapidly becoming a ruin. Thc Soninke and othcr Negro peoplcs of thc 
Sahil, although so closely in touch with Moorish dcvotion, rarcly 
vcncrate tombs. 2 Timbuktu, in closc relationship with thc Maghrib for 
centuries and not a centre for Negro Islam, contains many tombs of 
religious lcaders. 3 The cult is also found in thc Masina region (capital 
Jenne). In Nigeria the only tomb known as a qubba is that of‘Uthman 
dan Fodio, a gloomy ill-kept building, visited somctimcs by those about 
to set off on pilgrimage. ‘Uthman himself prohibited tomb rcverence 
and offerings at graves. The tomb of Malam Dendo (d. 1833), founder 
of the present line of etsus of Bida, at Raba, is a small, crumbling mud 
building with a thatched roof, which no one seems to visit. Thc real 
proof of the existence of the saint cult is whether people visit thcm to 
make special requests, and this Negro Muslims rarely do. Among 
Negroes piigrimages to shrines arc only characteristic of the Wolof 
who visit the tomb of Ahmad Bamba at Touba (Baol) on 19th and 20th 
Muharram when a vast concourse congrcgates (40,000 in 1945 and 
250,000 in 1956). Wolof membcrs of the Hlfiziyya TijJniyya visit thc 
tombs of al-hijj Malik Si (d. 1929) and other leadere at Tivawan in 
Cayor. But with Negro peoples in general, although public opinion 










with thc corpse, one day to be resurrected, which it visits and to which 
honour can therefore be paid. 

(£) The Injiuence of the Tanqas 
Only two tarloas, the Qldiriyya and Tijaniyya, are of signiScance 












































94 INSTITUTIONAl ISLAM 

conccntrate thought, fceling, and action upon God or, 
the P rophet, for they bel ieve that mystical unionwith ( 














I NSTITUTIONAL ISLAM 9J 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Muhammad b. 'Ubaid (i 823-1901), 
but his sons, especially Sa'd Bu (1850-1917), had greater inHuence 
among Ncgroes. 

Through the propaganda of these Moors and through Negroes 
















in Bagirmi and Kanem havc becomcTijanl, though the Qadirl way has 
held its own in Waday where a type of dhikr charactcristic of the 
eastcrn Sudan is practised. 


Thc dhikr al-awqH is the usual: al-i:tighfar, as-sabhala, at-tahlil. 



teach the ShSdhilT way. His disdples formcd numerous centres of 
which the best known are the ssttwiyas at Goumba (foundcr: TySmo 
'All, 1828-1912), N’dama (founder: TySrno Dyaw, d. 1865), and 
JSwiya (i.c. 2 Iwiya, founded, c. 1800, by a Mandinka, TySrno Isma'll, 
pupil of'All-a?-§ufl). After the French occupation the first two cngaged 
in politics and were suppresscd.i These groups played an important role 
in the religious life of Futa Jalon until al-hsjj 'Umar’s TijSnl propa- 
























Ilorin into the western region. Shaikh Sldl ibn ‘Umar at-TijSnl of the 
Maghrib, during his grand tour of West Africa (from 1947 to 1950), 
visited Nigeria and appointed many muqaddams. In some parts there 
have been separatist movements; Tijinls of Gusau, for instance, built 

A revival took place in the Sahil towards the end of the century 
through the work of a number of agents, induding Muhammad al- 
MukhtJr b. Ahmad (1860-1930) who received his appointment as 
muqaddam (c. 1885) from the wakil 0f Muhammad Janun, khalifa of 
the Moroccan group and lived at Nyoro. This town, one of the capitals 
of the Tokolor ('Umarian) empire, is the principal centre in the Sahil 
and is often visited by shaikhs of Fez and ‘Ain Midl. 

The most signiHcant development since the death of al-hajj 'Umar 



























Salura and beyond them to the black Muslim or pagan pcoplcs of thc 
Sudan. In 1856 he moved his headquarters from al-Baidl to Jaghbnb, 
deep in the interior of the Libyan desert, to avoid Turkish interfcrcnce 
and strengthen his inHuence in central Sahara. There he founded a 
zSwiya which, like the ancient riiiSt, was a convent and fort, and bc- 
came a place of learning and a shrine. 

In Mecca as-Sanusi had won the friendship of a Wadayan noble, 

Muhammad ash-SharIf, who became kolak in 183J. Through him as- 

Sanusi succccded in establishing a great reputation among Wadayans. 

Such was his inAuence that when dissensions concetning the succession 

arose after the death of Kslak 'All ibn Muhammad in 1874 al-Mahdl 
was induential enough to settle the dispute. In consequencc the new 
kslak becamc almost a tributary of the SanOsI. Under Muhammad al- 
Mahdl (1859-1902) the order attained its widest eictension and in- 
Auence. Jaghbab remained the administrative centrc where year by year 
missionaries were trained and sent out on missions. Zlwiyat were set 
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The Background of the Old Religion 

I. SCOPE OP THE INQUIRY 

H avino examined the official religionof Muslimswe now turn 
to the unofficial rcligion. Both are associatcd in thc pattcm of 
Ncgro Muslim religious life and have to bc takcn into account 
in subscqucnt chaptcrs on social life. Study of thc prc-Islamic rcsidue in 
West Africa is diffcrcnt from that of countrics which havc bccn Mus- 
lim for centurics. In thc lattcr old customs arc fully cmbcddcd undcr 
thc lcvclling of Islamic civilization, but in Wcst Africa wc arc con- 
fronted by a missionary situation 1 and the process of forming thc Islamic 
pattcrn of society in which custom is fully embedded is still going on. 
There are consequently two aspects to examine: the actual process of 


tained; and, second, the natural animisdc and magical clemcnts of a 
Muslim community, both those importcd with its civilization and thosc 
accepted as ineradicable custom. Survivals are hrmer among cstab- 





















the appearance of idolatry, Islam breaks up thc cults with which thc 
symbols arc associatcd, but lcavcs othcr forms of animism intact. The 



deric would think of questioning them. Thcy change likc evcrything 
else, some are discontinued, others survivc, some takc on Islamic 
symbols, but propitiation in some form or other continucs as bcforc. 


(a) Cults of Social Groups 

Nupe illustrate the changes which take place when Islam is adoptcd. 
The family cult (nii) of ancestral spirits (ndaU) involvcs visiting gravcs 
and offering prayer and libations of becr. Other family cults are those 
of bdkimba (twin spirit) liying in the compound, 2 and the kpankd (lit. 
















































































































scwciy 3 large paper amulets, sewn into leather satchets, and always 
wom around the neck. 

Idsmoi, small paper charms, sheathed and worn on the body. 
lisimoi , worn on the arm only. 

Katimci (Ar. khstim , Pulir kStumedye) —all written: 

kpakpci (Dyula bontyl), buried under doorway or in centre of room. 
walci, written on a board (jBh), hung on stick at entrance to cultiva- 






























condemns sorcery ( sihr ). Clerics in West Africa are confuscd as to 
whether it is the method employed, or the intention, or both, that 
matters. The boundary between black and white magic in Islam is 
rather vague. Since the powers and methods employed for both are the 


same, dergy are regarded as practitioners of the one and the other.* 
Many languages have the same distinction as in Arabic betwcen ‘pray- 
ing for* and ‘praying against’.3 In Hausa the employment of magic to 




































which makcs them ‘eaters ofsouls’.' In western Sudan (Mandc sB-bara, 
‘witch’) a special organ or witch-spirit is acquired either through inherit- 
ance or medicine. This quality may be active or latent. Temne credit 
the witch {a-str) with a special ‘bag’ (a-kuntha) in the body and they 
speak of it working at night, consuming the flesh until the victim 
wastes away and eventually, when the hcart is consumcd, dics. Thcy 
also believe that thcy turn into animals in order to dcstroy crops and 
attack pcople. The Mende witch (hmami), howcvcr, has a hanei 
witch-spirit) living in its body. ! Islamization is said to havc lcd many 
to give up the practice of opening-up a deccascd pcrson’s body in ordcr 
to examine whethcr or not he was a witch. 



being haulcd off to the mosque to swear that they have not employcd 
their power. Deeper islamization in no way diminishes belicf in and 
fĕar of witchcraft. In Futa Jalon each village has its rccognizcd witch- 
lamily, but all children do not inherit (or do not manifest) the propcrty, 
transmitted exclusively through women. Thdr witch* too has powere 
of metamorphosis, of spell-casting, and special relations with spirits. 





























and this is an esoteric art dependent upon practitioners. Pagan peoplcs 
have professionals who perform this function, some are hcrcditary. 













































suspccted of havinj 
who it is, and, if i 
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InAuence of Islam upon Social Structure 

I SLAM, being a universal religion, spreads the conccption of thc in- 
habitcd world along with that of the uniycrsal God and establishcs 
a link betwccn peoplcs who formcrly had littlc to prcparc thcm to 
lire harmoniously together. This ncw outlook is achicvcd througli the 



































change begins 





















































13O INPLUENCE 0 F ISLAM UPON SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
transition is rarely due directly to Islam but its adoption reinforces 
the pressure of other factors. r 

(i) Wider Kinship Groups 

Beyond the «, the basic social unit, Mande like all Sudan pcoples 
have a wider linkage in a more extended lineage or clan organization 
whose charactcristics are the possession of thc same dan namc (Mande 
ijamu), an inherited taboo (tana), and exogamy.> Thc dan is gcncrally 
a semi-artificial extcnsion of true kinship bcyond any recogmzcd 























obseryed, especially among townspeople, but only in rare mstanccs ao 
they rejecttheir clan aboo entirely. Such beliefe bccome Jujitta 
tntmbra whose rctenuon or rejection is no gu.de towards esumaung 











































regarding it as a pcrmitted system of hiring. The system was abolished 
by European powers. 1 

(b) Class Distinctions 

It will be seen from the summary of grades in Northern Nigeria that 
social distinction is not wholly based upon status, but shows itself in less 
clearly dehned classes. Distinctions betwcen frcemen and frecdmen 
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fbreigners. In Hausa country castes disappear and social classes and 
occupational guilds take their place. 1 

Hereditary caste divisions arose out of the need of vil!agers and no- 
mads for specialists, or of noble families for minstrels to preserve and 
recite sacred legends. Each village is a unity capable of supplying its 
own wants and indudes representativcs of castes who ply a particular 
craft, whilst othcr workers move about from village to village. Social 
grading among the western Fulbe and Tokolor is elaborate, but though 




































is position may be contrasted with that of thc chief of a Moorish tribe 
IO is mercly the representative of the juma a. 

The concept of the state as an independcnt politica! institution is 
























































:ured unity of Islamic practicc. He divid< 
ppointing to each a qsdl and an anu 


















(b) The Authority and Election o/Chie/s 

In thc Sudan statc thc chicf is not chief by virtue of thc position he 
holds but by virtue of thc lcss tangible qualities he acquircs through 
thc ccremony of invcstiturc which sanctify him and sct him apart from 
profanc lifc. Dynastic stability was attained through a delicate balance 
of power becween parallel ruling lincs, each holdingat onc time difFer- 
ent functions: kingship, hcir apparcncy, or electoral power. Whcn 
an alicn bccame rulcr the old balance ofpower was upsct. This is sccn 
in the askiya state of Songhay. The solc foundation, apart from right 
of conquest, upon which thc first askiya could basc his authority was 
Islam and he performed thc pilgrimage to Mecca to obtain divinc 
approval andacquire ncw symbols. That this counts for littlc unlcss the 
population is Muslim is shown by the subsequcnt history of his linc. 

The relationship of chief and pcople is onc of mutual intcrdependcncc. 

Thc chicf has his duties, religious as wcll as political. In thc normal 
coursc thc superimposition of an alien ruler led to a dualism of functions. 
The ‘master of thc land’, descendant of the first settlcr, continued to 

exercise his religious functions in regard to thc land, whilst thc new 


The political chief has the duty of administering justice and ensuring 
security against enemies, and consequently the right to demand taxes, 
levies, and other services. 

The introducdon of Islam leads to the usual parallelism. As im- 
perial cult it provides no basis for the power of the rulcr and the dualism 
was not normally in evidence in his election and sacralization until the 
era of the theocratic states when an enturbaning took place. From the 

































































fusion of shari'a and custom, nor of islamized local custom, nor of law, 
but ofj urisprudencc, and it is to the decisions of native courts that help 
must be sought in the intcrpretation of Islamic law. 


(#) Judicial Orgatiissatio» and Procedure 

In Sudan communities the judicial authority is the local assembly of 
elders with the village head prcsiding. The adoption of Islam did not 
normally lead to any change in this procedurc, but problems arose. What 
elements of the shari'a shall be recogniaed, and who is to adjudicatc i 



theoreticallybe entrusted only to trained men. Inpractice thestate made 
only slight concessions. Itwas natural that q8iis should be appointed in 



















court of the almHmi. Each court was madc up of thc tcrritorial chicf 

assistcd by two or threc notables as asscssors for customary law, and 

two or more derics as assessors for Islamic law. In thc carly days 
the administration of penal law belonged to thc almSmi alonc, but his 
powers were gradually deccntralized. The tcrritorial chicf judgcd 
criminal cases in person; avil lirigation was dealt with by his qSdi, 
orhe would call together the tiku y assembly of elders, whosc judiciary 
role was considerable. 

The qSdl received a salary from the trcasury and justicc was thco- 






















































































Throughout western Guinea, by difFusion from the Ful 
Jalon, grain is pounded 1 simultancously with the other f 
karamoko places his knife on the animaPs throat, recites thc 
mula, and at the same momcnt as he calls out thc name an 























with thc unpaid labour which thcy need themselves. Ouring the scason of 
growth the children oiten live permanently on the cultivation, engaged 
in such tasks as scaring birds and marauding monkeys from growing 
crops. Qur’Sn schools are consequently difficult to find, they rarely 
function except very early in the morning and after nightlall, whilst 
they have many holidays. 


Children are taught in the open air in front of the master’s house or 





































































at puberty depending upon former custom or economic circumstances. 
Yoruba, Nupe, Dagomba, Wala, and the majority of Dyula circum- 
cise either at the naming or fortieth day, though this is blameworthy 

















tratlitional songs chanted to a cadence provided by ‘striking the ground’ 
( dyatu) with a special stick. The operation is donc by thc local barber 
and the boys live in a shcltcr [iola) during the period of healing. They 
choose a chief (faImga) who is the first to be operated on and is expectcd 
to show the others an etample of stoicism. Aftcr the retrcat is over the 
















to four, but thc number of secondary wives of slavc origin who may be 
posscssed is unlimited. Only men, therefore, in higher sutus groups 
have this unlimited frccdom of choice. 


Regulations rclating to marriage vary considerably among diScrcnt 
peoples according to the tenacity of custom and thc strength of Islamic 
pressure towards change. In somc cascs a modus vivendi is arrivcd at. 
For examplc, thc girl’s consent is rcquired before the conctusion of thc 
marriage contract, but because of the ramiScations of marriage as a 
system ofalliances and the practice of child betrothal, custom may not 
recogniae this, and in consequence many apply the Islamic right of 
matrimonial constraint (Jakr) with the utmost rigour. This right be- 
longs to the father or, in default of him, his eldest son, or testamcntary 
guardian . 2 Custom may modify these regulations; thus among Soninke 
aftcr the father’s dcath his brother, not his eldest son, has the right of 













Soninke, Kam 
of prohibited i 































THE LIFE CYCLE 167 

presents, consisting of dothing and household utensils, all go to fbrm 
her trousseau. Tokolor correctly tum the announced price over to the 














































































mony, bathing of thc bridc, hcr vciling, and the walima fcast J aftcr shc 
is takcn to thc hu$band’s housc. Thcsc arc only mcntioncd as Islamic 
elements bccausc thcy arc traditional in thc Islamic 'urs in most lands, 
not that thcy arc ncccssarily introduccd by Islam; henna usage, for in- 
stance, reached thc Sudan long beforc Islam. 


Thc fcstivities generally last scvcn days for a virgin and from onc to 
thrcc for a widow or divorcĕe. Thc Hausa ritc {kwanakin anganchi) in 




































































band’s attentions to each of his wives, free and slave, are carefully 
regulated and this typc of Islamic custom is adopted quickly, even, as 
among Bambara, before definitive islamiaation. A woman’s right to 





















husbands or be expelled, but in a few montbs the position was back to 
normal, for prostitution is closely linkcd with thc biri cult. Prostitutcs 
are the freest, most yersatile, and often bcst educated women in IsJamic 



washing corresponding to the ordinary ablutions (sometimes done by a 
relative), followed by the ritual washing. The water for the final wash- 
ing is perfumed with herbs and roots (manufactured perfumes are 
forbidden). In Timbuktu the dyongolo is performed simultaneously 




















































They say this is the first food the deceascd (kuchi) eats in iku. Rclatives 
give money and kola to the cleric. On the third, eighth, and forticth day 
sadaqa is offcred, the last being the day his rdyi goes to iku to remain 
until the Day of Judgement. Most Songhay observe only the sevcnth- 
day feast when they provide a bull, if they can afford it, for thc wholc 
village as sadaqa, but only the affluent make an offering on the forticth 
day when they collect the yillage clerics for a Qur*Sn recital and give 
them a feast at its conclusion. 

Widow's Ritual Mouming. According to Islamic law the widow 
should observc 'idda for threeperiods of legal purity [qur\ox four months 















looked after by o!d women and not allowed to go out unaccompanied 
for fear of the husband’s spirit which is around and jealous. They can 
only eat plantain and no rice. Their heads are shaved and remain so 
from thc sevcnth to the fortieth day. On the thirty-ninth day they 
are retumcd to the screened yeranda. Then comes the fortieth day 













InAuence of Islam in the Economic Sphere 
and upon Material Culture 


I. ISLAM AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 

A clance at Islamic cconomic theory will show in what way a 
religious culturc might be expcctcd to inHucncc cconomic Iifc. 
Islamic law never formulated any system of cconomics, for such 


ideasbelongtothemodernWestcrnwayofthinking.Itwasnotintcrcstcd 



erty, but disapproyes of hoarding; consequently it not mcrely urges one 
to be charitable (taJaja), but has made charitableness a mattcr of legisla- 
tion(swf<f/),whilstQur’inicinjunctionslayspeciaIstressuponthedutyof 
caringfororphans,widows,and destitutc. Tradeoccupicsanimportant 
place in IsJamic tradition, and it has built up a large body of regulations 
















































































the Sudan states who had to pay taxes in one form or another to their 
rulers, as well as satisfy the econoroic requiremcnts of religion. In 
addition, the trading economy introduced villagers to a wide yariety of 
articles they could not grow (such as kola) or make for themselves 
(dothes and trinkets). Farmers, therefore, had to produce an economic 
surplus which tax-col!ectors and traders transported to the markets and 
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The InAuence of Westemism 


I. thb impact op wbstbrn civilization 

I n considering the impsct of Western ciriliation somc comporison 
wiU be neccssary betwcen its inAuencc upon pagan as well as Mus- 
Iim rcgions. Nor can modern administrativc divisionsany lonecr bc 



















At thc samc time, owing to thc impossibility of acquiring a truc 
historical perspectiye, we need to be cautious in trying to estimate what 
is actually happening. Anyone viewing the changing scenc of Africa 
today is more likely to over-emphasize the shock of the impact and the 
rate and depth of change than the reverse. This is because the outward 
signs of change are so predominantly before our eyes, whereas often 























































civil code. To smooth their path the French at first recognized Islamic 
education, although they realized that it was no help towards the civil- 
izing ends they had in view. In the earlier period they tried to regulate 
it, but afterwards concentrated upon education in French and limited 




















that Islam was in opposition to their civiiizing ideals, felt that its sprcad, 
accelerated under the conditions provided by their rule, might cndanger 
French hegemony. The result was a number of books with the title 
theme of L. G. Binger*s Le Ptril dt Plslam (Paris, 1906), culminating 
in J. Br£vi6’s Uhlarmsme contre ‘ Naturisme ’ au Soudan Franfais (1923) 
which set out to show that Islam, on the wane when they took over, 
had been given new life and unprecedented opportunities for expansion 























































perienced inthat regionduringtheearly decadesofthepresentcentury. 

rctained their link with their masters became tenant-clients (Fulfiilde 
waUoiĕy sing. watio). In general, the master remained owner of the land 
and received a proportion of the harvesti or, alternatively, the wallo 
was allotted a plot to cultivate on his own account whilst continuing to 
work his patron’s land. Much the same happened in British territories 
and former slaves became independent &rmers. x Serfdom still shows 













cmporiums like Timbuktu were left high and dry. The annual malay 
or salt-caravan of 6,000 camels which still sets out from this dty only 



coast. But Kano was not killed because it was not wholly dependent 
upon desert-routes but a meeting-place of traffic from many directions. 
It changed its commercial outlook, gained a place in the new economy, 
became a centre for the ground-nut industry, and grew into a great 
metropolis. 

Social and economic factors are closely linked. The difficulty Islam 
encounters in gaining recognition for its Icgal regulations has been 
stressed. Unaided it is not strong enough to change deeply-rooted 
sodal habits. This is the reason why such great changes in the way of 





















to fill posts as accountants, clerks, foremen, and mechanics. Tradi- 
tional authority scgrcgated them into suburbs (sSbon gar1s)> but their 
influx poscd problcms because they werc extraneous to the traditional 



modern education. The new urban milieux hardly touch such colonics, 
and the atmosphere in which their children grow up is little removed 
























is Turther strengthened by thc possibilities for action contained in the receipt of 
a regular salary. 1 


M. Lcca adds that in this society in transformation many traits of the 
fbrmcr structure,such as the high position accorded to women in Wolof 
society, pierce through the Islamic fa9ade. The attitude of such people 
to girls’ education is entirely difFcrent from that of people cmbeddcd in 



























































































But though Islam is not allowed to restrict individualistic attitudes 

and other ncw gains acquired through the impact of the West, many 

secularizcd Africans find it congenial, and it is oiten joined by those who 
react against Christianity. F rcquently one hcars it being adyocatedas ‘the 
religion of the Blacks’ as opposed to Christianity, ‘the religion of the 
Whites'. We have shown that thc change from village religion to Islam 
has been primarily a social phcnomenon. Individual villagcrs did not 
becomc Muslims, only immigrants to towns, traders and slaves who had 


idan. This does not necessarily mean that lt will not have 
i tendency, but it is only partial and not wholehearted, 
aspects of Western civilization are fully appreciated. 






































APPENDIX II 

Gunnun and S6k6 in Nupc Religion 

possible to gain any understanding today, not only of thc displaced 























Present-day Mahdl Expectations 















APFENDIX IV 

The Ahmadiyya: a Modern Islamic Missionary 
Movement 




































Statistics of Religious Allegiance 
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